WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
upon as the one race in Europe which is sincerely and whole-heartedly
pro-British. They gave striking proof of this during the Boer War.
At that time the hand of everybody on the Continent was against us
and every country did everything in its power to show their dislike
of us, except the Greeks, who* raised a large sum of money to be
devoted to the British Red Cross detachments. But in the case of
Constantinople I do not think that I could, or should, have acted
otherwise.
A bare two months later the blow fell in Anatolia. The Greek
forces were completely routed by the army of Mustapha Kemal, led
by General Ismet but under the Ghazi's own direction; Smyrna was
occupied by the beginning of September amid ghastly scenes of
horror and massacre, and almost before we knew where we were
Kemal's troops were threatening the Allied outposts at Chanak.
September and October constituted a period of grave crisis, during
any moment of which we might have found ourselves at war once
more with Turkey. Even a minor incident might have started it,
though I believed then, and do still, that Kemal was always bluffing
and had no intention whatever of fighting the same Britain which had
so recently inflicted such a crushing defeat on the Turks in Palestine.
British troops, including a brigade of the Guards, Grenadiers, Cold-
stream, and Irish, poured into Constantinople. The Mediterranean
Fleet, already very strong, was reinforced by a battle squadron from
the Atlantic Fleet, and at one time there were actually five British
admirals at the same moment in Turkish waters. One of them was
Lord Chatfield, who was afterwards for so many years First Sea Lord,
and to whom Britain owes it that she had a fleet worth calling one at
all in 1939. The Guards Brigade was commanded by Julian Steele,
the Grenadier and Coldstream battalions by Lord Roundway and
St. Andrew Warde Aldan, who kd both been at school with me,
and the Irish Guards by Alexander, then the youngest Colonel in the
British Army. He was barely thirty, but even so older than any of
his officers.
That the spark was not lit was due, apart from Kemal's bluffing, to
the very considerable restraint exercised by General Harington. But
there was one night when we all thought the war had actually broken
out. Colonel Baird had gone to Harington's headquarters and I was
telephoning some message to him, when our conversation was abruptly
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